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Soapbox 
..Peter Turner 








$ ‘> 


‘Soapbox: makeshift stand for street orator’. Lorraine has challenged us with the ‘Charter of rights and 
responsibilities for the environment’ in her recent Soapbox, reminding us that concerned people have 
been thinking, speaking and writing about the environment and sustainability of human society on Earth 
for a century or longer. We mourn this month the passing of an outstanding example, Vincent Serventy, 
who has been shouting from soapboxes across the country since the 1940’s. He and others won many 
battles and lost some — but what about the War on Human Greed and Stupidity? 


As we approach an election, and hear about the plans of the opposing parties, | am reminded of the 
boiling frog, so tellingly included by Al Gore in An Inconvenient Truth. There are too many humans on 
Earth, and the powerful ones seem all too comfortable with the status quo of economic growth, making 
notional plans to counter climate change while Earth warms up around them. And how far can we allow 
Earth to warm before we deliver our children and grandchildren the fate of the boiled frog? 


The scientific consensus is that 2 degrees C is the ‘safe’ limit — but advisors and politicians seem to 
believe that 3 degrees is the minimum practical limit, despite the expert evidence (and melting Arctic ice) 
that even 3° C would be catastrophic (see for example www.carbonequity.info). Tragically, it may take the 
catastrophic impacts of triggering one of the potential irreversible changes before our ‘leaders’ realise that 
long term, bipartisan, and very brave policies need to be implemented immediately. By then it will be too 
late for untold millions of animals, plants and humans. 


| need to write to the politicians, again..... Is it time for a government of National Unity to lead us into 
action? 








Consider this for your bookshelf 


On borrowed time. Australia’s environmental crisis and what we 
must do about it, by David Lindenmayer, CSIRO/Penguin, 2007 


David Lindenmayer was awarded the 2004 Natural History Medallion. In this book he argues that Australia, as the 
only megadiverse nation with a developed economy, does have the knowledge and resources to tackle our 
environmental problems and he offers innovative solutions for us all. 


Mailing roster We welcome Bill Honey from Ceres 
to the club and wish him a long and happy 
October: Joan & Tibor Korn association. 
November: Sheila Silver 





Tonight... 


...Ken Mason will be talking about the Victorian Volcanic Plains Tender system 


At the November meeting... 
Elaine Carbines will talk about the Barwon Parklands Project 


Members are encouraged to arrive | | The photo on the front cover, by Valda Dedman, is of vegetation in the gully on the 
early at general meetings. Boonah property of Rob & Julia Ditterich, where the GFNC carried out an ECV survey 
for the CCMA. See p. 3 for Bruce Lindsay’s report. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 


The photo on the back cover, by Valda Dedman, is of the Otway leech full of Graeme 
Tribe’s blood, at Boonah. 





A Landhopper, Agilestia sp., Talitridae, Amphipoda 


Introduction 

The first of the new series of Flora and Fauna Surveys by 
the GFNC took place on Sunday16 September, 2007, and 
included a survey of terrestrial macrofauna. This took 
place on a property at Boonah situated on the northern 
foothill area of the Otway Ranges, 38° 25’ 06° S 143° 56” 
07°E, being the head of the Yan Yan Gurt Creek. An EVC 
45 has been assigned to the subject area by the DSE. 


A series of pit-fall traps were deployed on 8 September to 
allow a reasonable time for invertebrate capture. Each 
trap consisted of a plastic cup of 175 mL capacity, set in 
the ground with the lip flush with the surface. The cups 
were charged with 20 to 30 mL of a solution consisting of 
one part 40% alcohol, one part 50% ethylene glycol and 5 
mL of dishwashing liquid for the purpose of reducing the 
surface tension of the solution. 


Preliminary sorting of the collection resulted in establishing 
some ten invertebrate Orders. Some of these Orders 
were represented by a relatively large number of 
individuals, including the subject Amphipod, Agjilestia sp. 





Landhopper, Agilestia sp. Talitridae, Amphipoda 


EstuaryWatch 


...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


Description 

The Family Talitridae consists of numerous species that 
are spread over the Indo-Pacific Region with some 
endemic to S.E. Australia, Agilestia being one such genus. 


Agilestia is a crustacean typical of the shrimp-like form. 
They are in general of dark colour, brown or grey. The 
body is curved and laterally compressed, covered by an 
exoskeleton that extends over the top of the limbs. The 
head has two pairs of antennae, the upper pair usually 
referred to as antennules, a pair of sessile eyes and on the 
underside a pair of maxillary palps. 


There are seven pairs of limbs, Known as pereiopods, of 
which the first two pairs are termed gnathopods because 
these are used in the capture and devouring of prey. The 
other five pairs of limbs are walking legs, the coaxae of 
which carry the gills covered by coxal plates, (Greenaway 
2001). Appendages situated at the rear are known as 
uropods that probably facilitate propelling the animal 
aerially when it is threatened or disturbed. 


References 
Greenaway, P. (2001) Invertebrate Zoology, Oxford 
University Press, Melbourne. 





Photo: Valda Dedman 


The CCMA has set up four EstuaryWatch groups. They are made up of interested people who monitor the Gellibrand 
River Estuary in Princetown, the Painkalac Creek Estuary in Aireys Inlet, the Anglesea River Estuary in Anglesea and 
the Spring Creek Estuary in Torquay. A group Is also ready for its members to be trained and start EstuaryWatch on 


the Barwon River estuary, which is very different from other estuaries within the Corangamite region because of its 
size and other physical and biological characteristics. Volunteers are always needed. Training for Barwon River 
EstuaryWatchers is scheduled for 28 October. Bookings are essential. If you are interested, contact EstuaryWatch 
Coordinator Kate Wynn by 19 October. Ph: 5232 9100 or email estuarywatch@ccma.vic.gov.au . 
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Excursion Report—EVC survey at Boonah 
17 September 2007 


e had an excellent turn-out to our first EVC field trip on 

September 16 at the property of Rob and Julia Ditterich. 
The EVC survey project arose, as many members would know, 
from discussions with the Corangamite CMA, who are seeking 
further on-ground knowledge of vegetation communities in their 
areas of responsibility. EVC in this context stands for Ecological 
Vegetation Class, the relevant term for ecological community 
now used as a standard reference point (benchmark) for 
biodiversity classification and measurement in Victoria. The basic 
purpose of our efforts was to undertake a botanical survey and 
produce a list of plant species against which the ‘modelled’ EVC 
data can be tested. We did, in the course of the day, actually 
manage to do a great deal more than that. In addition to plant 
data, surveying was undertaken for bird, invertebrate and 
mammal species at the site (See pp. 1,10,11 for reports). 
Mammal traps were laid in the preceding days and pitfall 
(invertebrate) traps laid a week earlier. The site had previously 
been surveyed by staff and students from Gordon TAFE’s 
Department of Conservation and Land Management. Results 
were broadly consistent with that survey, although we 
investigated different sections of the site from the TAFE study. 


Rob and Julia’s property is located at the headwaters of Yan Yan 
Gurt Creek, near Dean’s Marsh, in the Otway foothills. The 
ecology and topography of the site are influenced by climatic and 
land use factors. It is hilly country, steeply dissected, with a 
history of grazing and timber harvesting. It is in a relatively high 
rainfall area. There is a substantial patch of healthy, remnant 
forest in the eastern/south-eastern section of the property, which 


...Bruce Lindsay 


was the area surveyed. Two EVC groups are identified with the 
site: Shrubby Foothill Forest and Herb-rich Foothill Forest/ 
Shrubby Foothill Forest Complex. Interesting ecological 
variations are noticeable as a result of aspect and the dissected 
and undulating character of the site. South-facing slopes are 
damper and contain some stunning stands of mature Rough Tree 
Ferns. Weediness is principally an issue only on the margins of 
the remnant forest, including invasion by pasture grasses and by 
blackberry. 


Results of the surveys show this site to be an important patch of 
remnant forest and habitat. The botanic survey identified over 50 
species of plant, all but 2 endemic to the region. The majority of 
species identified by the survey were not listed in the EVC 
benchmarks as ‘typical of at least part of EVC range’. 


The mammal trapping produced Agile Antechinus and Dusky 
Antechinus (the latter not previously recorded in the Gordon 
study) including young, Swamp Rat and Bush Rat. Wallaby scats 
and echidna diggings were also widespread. No exotic species 
were caught. Pitfall traps yielded, among other things, a scorpion 
and a Garden Skink (Lamprophilis guichenoti). 


It was a very positive start to the EVC survey project. A great 
deal of thanks is owed to Rob and Julia. Their hospitality was 
overwhelming and greatly appreciated, as well as the amazing 
afternoon tea! See you all at the next survey on October 21 at 
Bannockburn. 


Plant species identified are listed below. Species referred to as ‘typical of at least part of EVC range’ in the relevant EVC bench- 


marks are in bold. 


SCIENTIFIC NAME COMMON NAME 
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SCIENTIFIC NAME COMMON NAME 


Viola hederacea Ivy-leaf Violet 
Pp CCC Golden Moosss Sp. 





The Helmeted Honeyeater—a unique Victorian conservation story: 


Peter Menkhorst 
Bird Group meeting, 20 September 2007 


he Helmeted Honeyeater is a subspecies of the 

Yellow-tufted Honeyeater Lichenostomus melanops. 
The nominate subspecies L. m. melanops is found in NSW 
and south-east Queensland. L. m. gippslandica is confined 
to eastern Victoria. L. m. meltoni is the subspecies familiar 
to bird-watchers in the Geelong area. The Helmeted 
Honeyeater L. m. cassidix is confined to a very limited 
area east of Melbourne. Despite some initial controversy, it 
has recently been shown to be distinct from the other 
subspecies by DNA analysis. Helmeted Honeyeaters are 
larger and more brightly coloured than birds belonging to 
the other subspecies. 


The Helmeted Honeyeater has been a focus for Victorian 
ornithologists for a century. In 1910, Wilson and Chandler 
wrote of ‘the rare and beautiful Helmeted Honeyeater’. In 
1933, an entire issue of The Victorian Naturalist was 
devoted to the Helmeted Honeyeater. From 1956 to 1965, 
‘Survey Cassidix’ was undertaken by BOCA and VORG, 
resulting in the Yellingbo Wildlife Reserve being 
proclaimed in 1965. In 1967, BOCA celebrated the 
centenary of John Gould’s description of the species to 
raise public awareness. The bird became Victoria’s State 
Faunal Emblem in 1971, but by 1988 it was recognised 
that only fifty to sixty birds remained in the wild. In 1989, a 
recovery team was formed and the first recovery plan was 
published in 1991, by which time the population had 
decreased even further. 


When the recovery plan was initiated, the entire population 
of Helmeted Honeyeaters was confined to limited areas 
along creek beds in the Yellingbo Nature Conservation 
Park. Very little of the park was used for breeding despite 
the presence of apparently suitable habitat outside the 
breeding territories. Suitable habitat was also present in 
the nearby Bunyip State Park, but there were no birds of 
that subspecies there by that time. Helmeted Honeyeaters 
had been more widespread in the past, but clearing for 
farmland and residential development caused a rapid 
decline in suitable breeding habitat over the past century. 


The required breeding habitat of Helmeted Honeyeaters is 
Mountain Swamp Gum Eucalyptus camphora swamp with 
a dense sedge understorey. This habitat occurs along the 
two major creeks running through the Yellingobo Reserve. 
The birds feed on nectar when available, but at other times 
eat lerps and insects. 


The management plan initially involved colour banding the 
entire population. This was later abandoned when it was 
found that the bands could adversely affect the birds. 
Blood samples were taken for DNA analysis, so that 
genealogies could be determined. A geneticist was 
recruited to the management team to advise on strategies 
for increasing genetic diversity in such a highly depleted 
population. The known nests were protected against 
predators with wire-mesh guards. In the course of this 


...Dean Hewish 


work, several graduate students undertook studies of the 
birds and intense research continues. The banded birds 
were monitored to establish their movement patterns and 
radio-tracking was used to determine ranges and dispersal 
pattens. 


Active management of the environment in the reserve 
became an important part of the recovery program. Bell 
Miners were increasing in numbers in the Yellingbo 
Reserve and were taking over territories held by the 
Helmeted Honeyeaters. In an eradication program, Bell 
Miners were mist-netted and killed with carbon dioxide 
gas. This removed the threat to the Helmeted Honeyeaters 
and they quickly reclaimed territories taken over by the 
Miners. Problems outside the park also adversely affected 
the environment in the breeding territories. Patches of the 
swamp forest were found to be silting up, which 
permanently raised the water level and caused die-back of 
the eucalypts. This was caused by erosion in cleared land 
outside the reserve releasing silt into the creeks. A 
program was begun to combat erosion by lining sensitive 
sections of the creeks with stones and reinforcing the 
stream banks. This seems to have been effective, but 
recovery of the damaged forest is slow. The problem 
underlines the sensitivity of the birds to influences that 
may come from well outside their reserves. 


Predation of eggs was found to be a significant factor 
limiting breeding success. The mesh guards around the 
nests reduced but did not eliminate predation. Cameras 
have captured pictures of Tiger Snakes raiding nests, but it 
is suspected that small marsupials may also eat the eggs, 
perhaps even Leadbeater's Possums. Fortunately, 
introduced predators have not been seen in large numbers 
in the reserves and are not currently considered to be 
causing significant problems 


The conservation efforts have produced a steady increase 
in the overall numbers of Helmeted Honeyeaters in the 
reserve, with an increase in breeding adults and 
expansion into previously abandoned breeding territories. 
A study of the life-spans of the birds has shown a steady 
increase in survival since the beginning of active 
management. The information gained from the banding 
studies has also shown that the males remain close to the 
territory in which they were fledged, but females disperse 
to adjacent territories. This behaviour can be disastrous for 
a bird species when the population becomes small and 
isolated, because the dispersing females may never find a 
mate. Grey-crowned Babblers have apparently declined 
rapidly in Victoria for exactly this reason. 


Another part of the recovery plan is the captive breeding 
program. It was started at Healesville Sanctuary in 1989 
and the recovery team has attempted to maintain fifteen 
breeding pairs, but this has only rarely been achieved. The 
program suffered a major setback in 2003 when an 


Continued on page 5 
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Out and about 


The art of survival — Notes from our recent South Australian Trip 


P earl Bluebush Maireana sedifolia is a common plant of 
southern outback South Australia. It lives in a harsh 
environment, where the soil is often sandy with limestone 
concretions, droughts are frequent, and the ground may 
be hard-baked by the sun or covered with frost overnight. 
It grows slowly, and some plants may be 100 or 200 years 
old. It is nutritious, can recover from being overgrazed, 
and germinates well from seed after rain. In South 
Australia seed has been collected for use in rangelands 
revegetation. It has also been used as part of a tourist 
landscaping program in the Negev desert in Israel. Its tiny 
blue-grey fleshy leaves are appreciated in the cut flower 
trade here, in California and in Israel where it is now a high 
export earner. 


Re wets 
F 






Pearl Bluebush with lichens growing in their shelter 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


Slow growth, the 
capacity to retain 
water in its tissues, 
foliage and stems 
covered in tiny hairs 
that act as 
temperature 
regulators and 
prevent desiccation, 
are all strategies for 
survival. Where 
Pearl Bluebush was 
growing in more 
open areas, we 
noticed that ground 
lichens tended to grow on its lee or sheltered side, out of 
the hot sun. The lichens help preserve soil structure. 
Survival interdependence, you might call it. 





Soil-protecting lichens 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


Wind and salt spray make up another harsh environment. 
On rocky cliff tops on the west coast of the Eyre 
Peninsula, plants formed little gardens in cracks and 
crevices, hugging the ground to avoid the wind, several 
species sometimes clustered tightly together for 
protection. Cushion Fanflower Scaevola crassifolia 
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... Valda Dedman 


huddled against Coast Logania Logania crassifolia, bright 
with tiny white flowers and glossy dark green fleshy 
leaves, in a clump bordered with dwarf dark red succulent 
Sarcocornia quinquefolia. The arrangement could have 
won a prize at the Chelsea Flower Show. 


Cliff tops were the place to look for ‘Dutch clogs’, known 
also as fossil weevil cocoons. 
They are the calcified pupal 
chambers of Leptopius 
duponti, a large weevil that is 
still common around Elliston. 
The adult weevil feeds on 
acacia foliage, where the 
female lays her eggs. The 
larva lives underground where 
it feeds on roots until it 
pupates in a cell made by 
tamping the earth around it 
and cementing it with a 
secretion. Empty pupal cases 
gradually become hard and 
mineralized, much like ‘fossil’ 
tree roots that can be found in 
the dunes around Barwon 
Heads. They are later exposed through erosion. About 
thumb size, with an opening left by the emerging insect, 
they look a bit like Dutch clogs. The cliff-top specimens 
could be up to 100 000 years old. 


[ae 





‘Dutch clog’ 
Photo: Valda Dedman 
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The best survival story comes from Poochera, a little town, 
population about 50, on the Eyre Highway. Huge ants are 
painted on the electricity poles. The locals call them 
Dinosaur Ants. They represent Nothomyrmecia macrops, 
a very primitive nocturnal-foraging ant with large eyes, and 
a liking for cold weather. 
The species was first 
discovered in 1931, near 
Belladonna in Western 
Australia 1300 miles further 
west. It was thought to be 
extinct and rediscovered 
almost by accident in 1977. 
The story is that a party of 
entomologists from 
Canberra, led by Dr. Bob 
Taylor, in a last-ditch effort 
to find the ant before an 
impending American search 
expedition, were forced to 
make an unscheduled stop 
and spend the night near 
Poochera. Of course Dr. F 
Taylor had to see what was 
out and about the campsite 
and to his amazement he 
found a solitary 
Nothonmyrmecia climbing 
up a eucalypt. Almost no 


Poochera electricity pole 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


one else in the world would have spotted it, let alone been 
able to identify it! 


Pictures of the original discovery can be viewed at the 
Australian Myrmecology Gallery http://ant.edb.miyakyo- 


u.ac.jp . 





The ants forage singly on trees in mallee scrub and are 
only on the ground for a short time as they leave or return 
to the nest, which is small with less than 100 workers. 
Nests are in soil with a cryptic entrance. Workers only take 
live prey but also tend Hemiptera for honeydew and can 
be attracted to honey. They are honey-coloured, have 
elongate mandibles, possess a sting and lack a 
postpetiole (that is, they have only one segment linking the 
two body segments, the mesosoma and the gaster). 


Nothomyrmecia macrops is important because it is the 
only living representative of the insect Order 
Prionomyrmecini that occurred worldwide in the 
Cretaceous. So it is considered a ‘living fossil’, and is on 
the IUCN list of critically endangered species. It is very 
rare, only Known today from Poochera and Penong, 180 
kilometres to the west. .« a, 





...continued from page 3 


incorrect food mix killed most of the captive birds. 
Fortunately the program was able to recover and at 
present there are sixteen adult pairs in the sanctuary, 
approximately half of which produce eggs. Some pairs 
have been taken to Taronga Park Zoo in New South Wales 
in an attempt to establish another breeding colony. The 
species has proven difficult to breed in captivity and the 
fertility of the eggs is relatively low, but techniques for 
maintaining the birds in captivity are constantly being 
improved. 


With captive-bred birds slowly increasing in numbers, 
efforts to reintroduce them into the reserve have begun. 
Initially, the reintroduced birds were held in cages in the 
reserve and only allowed to move out after an extended 
acclimatisation period. This was found to be unnecessary 
and more rapid release now saves effort for the 
management team. However, the birds are still given 
supplementary food for a time after release. A second 
breeding population has been successfully established in 
the Bunyip State Park, and dispersal of birds between the 
two populations has been observed, which is a healthy 
sign. Other breeding management initiatives involve 
introducing eggs produced by captive birds into the nests 
of wild birds, using the eggs of captive birds to replace 
infertile eggs in wild birds’ nests, and swapping eggs in the 
nests of the wild birds to increase the genetic diversity in 
the population. 


At present, the status of the Helmeted Honeyeater 
appears to be more secure than at the start of the 
management plan. There can be as many as one hundred 
wild birds after successful breeding years and the captive 
breeding program is currently producing between fifteen 
and twenty fledglings each year, many of which will be 


Common Myna in Geelong 
... /revor Pescott 


he Common Myna Acridotheres tristris was introduced 

into Melbourne in the late 19th century, but unlike 
some other species such as the Skylark and Common 
Blackbird, apparently none was brought to Geelong for 
release. They probably arrived here after colonising the 
western suburbs of Melbourne, then Werribee, and on to 
Geelong perhaps by following the Melbourne-Geelong 
Road. Their time of arrival here is not Known; however, the 
following letter to the Editor, Geelong Advertiser, and 
printed on page 2 of the Saturday 30 March 1929 edition, 
provides some clue. 


‘INDIAN MINARS. Sir - Perhaps many bird lovers would 
care to make the acquaintance of these birds which are 
to be found in large numbers in and around Melbourne. | 
observed a small colony of pioneers to our city located 
between Anderson and Loch Street East Geelong. 
Yours etc., W. Palmer, 9 Munday Street.’ 


(| am indebted to Mr. Peter Alsop of the Geelong Historical 
Society for bring this to my attention.) <i 


reintroduced into the wild. However, the future of the birds 
is at present dependent on active management, 
particularly removing competitors such as Bell Miners, 
controlling predators such as cats and foxes, and actively 
managing water flow and quality within the reserves. Fire 
management is also a critical issue, as the past summer 
has demonstrated. Some populations were destroyed in 
the Ash Wednesday fire, and the limited distribution of the 
wild population means that it is still extremely vulnerable. 
The recovery of this subspecies has been the result of a 
considerable body of effort by a large number of dedicated 
individuals, but future progress will also depend on a 
commitment by the whole community. E2» 








Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Rambling on 
The dark of the moon 


know it’s old news, but wasn’t the lunar eclipse on 28 
August magical (commiserations to those who were 
clouded out). 


A lunar eclipse occurs when the moon passes through the 
earth’s shadow. This can happen only during a full moon. 
The moon has to be on the opposite side of the earth 
from the sun, and so the sun shines directly onto the face 
of the moon facing the earth’s night side. Then when the 
sun, earth and moon line up exactly, the moon slips into 
the earth’s shadow. Not every full moon produces an 
eclipse because the moon’s orbit is tilted a little with 
respect to the earth’s orbit and the earth’s shadow usually 
passes above or below it. (Sorry, this is easier to 
demonstrate than to explain.) 


Scout leader Cindy Thompson had invited us to take our 
telescope to the Anakie Scout Group meeting for an 
evening of star-gazing. The eclipse was the icing in the 
cake. The partial phase was hidden by clouds, but the sky 
cleared just as the final sliver of brightness along the 
moon’s edge was extinguished by the earth’s shadow. 
The advantage of a lunar eclipse over a solar eclipse is 
that there’s a better chance of getting some clear sky 
during an event that lasts hours rather than minutes. The 
clouds didn’t return until the total eclipse was over and 
even then we were able to watch the final partial phase in 
the gaps. 


With our Celestron 15 cm diameter astronomical 
telescope, Dean showed the scouts the eclipsed moon 
and then gave them a tour of the brightest star clusters, 
gas clouds and double stars in the night sky. | set up my 
bird-watching telescope (Swarovski 6.5 cm) for moon- 
watching and later attached a digital camera to take a 
sequence of photos of the moon during the night showing 
the progress of the eclipse. Pointing and focussing the 
telescope was not easy. Bird-watching telescopes don't 
have a motor drive to follow the (apparent) motion of the 
moon across the sky, and | couldn’t see the darkened 
moon at all in the camera viewfinder at mid-eclipse. The 
picture kept drifting off. | also did some fumbling around 
trying to find the telescope aiming controls and the 
camera buttons in the dark. All amateur astronomers can 
operate their telescopes and other equipment by feel. | 
once tried to assemble my astronomical telescope in the 
day, and got hopelessly confused — | had to shut my 
eyes. But | hadn’t developed these skills with my bird- 
watching and photographic equipment. 


This eclipse was one of the darkest I'd ever seen. The 
moon never goes completely black during an eclipse. 
That incomparable copper-red ‘glowing ember’ colour is 
caused by the earth’s atmosphere scattering and bending 
some of the sun’s light so that it falls into the shadowed 
area. The same effect makes sunrises and sunsets red. 
The darkness of the eclipse and the intensity of the red 
colouring vary depending on the amount of clouds and 
dust in the earth’s atmosphere. 
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... Marilyn Hewish 


lt was so good to share the experience. We had a great 
time with the Scouts and their leaders and there was a 
real party atmosphere. They asked endless questions. 


| have fond memories of other lunar eclipses. On 4 June 
1993, we had to take our daughter Cathy to a school 
dance in Ballarat. Against our expectations of Ballarat’s 
bleak winters, we had crystal clear skies. We sat in the 
car on a Sparkling winter’s night and watched the moon 
over the black reflective waters of Lake Wendouree. 
When the dance finished, the students spilled out of the 
hall to gather in groups and enjoy the spectacle. 
Everyone was looking up, admiring, exclaiming and 
smiling. We were incredibly lucky, because Bacchus 
Marsh was completely clouded out. 


In the early hours of the morning of 5 May 2004 | got up 
at some unfriendly hour between 3 and 4 am, pulled on 
my thermals and a down coat, took a comfy chair out into 
the back garden and settled down to wait for a lunar 
eclipse. | hadn't meant to stay out long but | became 
engrossed by the shadow’s slow progress across the face 
of the moon and the emergence of the red colouring. 
There was an added bonus. A meteor shower, the 
Aquariids, is on at that time every year. It occurs when the 
earth passes through the stream of debris left by Halley’s 
Comet along its orbit. Normally a full moon would spell 
the end for meteor watchers as it floods the sky with light 
and swamps the faint meteors. However as the moon was 
eclipsed and the light dimmed, shooting stars began to 
appear and eventually | was seeing meteors everywhere, 
at the peak a few every minute, some faint and brief with 
short trails, some bright, long-lasting and travelling right 
across the sky. The moon was in the west; the meteors 
were coming from the east. | didn’t know where to look. | 
never did get to bed that morning. | wanted to share my 
excitement. As the morning sky brightened, | went inside 
and sent emails to my friends. Even if they weren't that 
interested in astronomy, they were at least amazed to 
receive an email marked as being sent at 5 am! 


P 





Partial phase of the lunar eclipse, as the moon moved out 
of the earth's shadow, Anakie, 28 August 2007, 9 30 pm. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Butterfly report 


he first Cabbage Whites for the season were recorded 

on 15 August by both Marilyn Hewish and Trevor 
Pescott and they have been seen almost every day since, 
especially when the weather is sunny. They fly low, mostly 
singly, but sometimes in pairs, flying around each other, 
separating to rest and then coming together again. They 
seem to prefer open spaces, including roadsides and 
suburban gardens and favour capeweed and oxalis 
flowers. Although they did not arrive in Australia until 
1939, they are now the dominant local butterfly. | am still 
interested in notes about their frequency, and records of 
unusual numbers or 
locations. 


Painted Ladies and 
Yellow Admirals 
appeared about the 
same time. Marilyn 
Hewish has found them 
frequently north of 
Geelong. One 
Australian Painted Lady 
even came to inspect 





Australian Painted Lady 
Photo: Valda Dedman 
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Barwon Valley Park 


... Valda Dedman 


the mandarin she was eating. Australian Painted Ladies 
have also been recorded around Geelong and in the 
Otways. They are migratory, flying south from northern 
NSW and southern Queensland, sometimes in huge 
numbers. One hundred years ago numbers were so great 
that farmers in Gippsland were worried that the larvae 
would destroy their crops. Their fears were unwarranted, 
for the caterpillars prefer native daisies, capeweed and 
Scotch thistles. 


Painted Ladies and Admirals are in the same genus, 
Vanessa and are classed as ‘Browns’. Yellow Admirals 
are not really yellow; they have a creamy-yellow band 
across the upper wing. They are slightly larger than 
Australian Painted Ladies and are darker-coloured. 


Wood Whites are also about. They have been seen at 
Grovedale and in the Long Forest. An Imperial White 
(Jezebel) was recorded at Yaugher. 


Marilyn Hewish is the first to report Varied Dusky Blues— 
in the mallee in the Long Forest. 


Dark specimen. Flew through. Cool, sunny, calm 

On daisy flowers. Noon 

Flying high in treetops 

lronbark-Messmate woodland plateau & ridge 

In regenerating burnt woodland 

Flew along shoreline 

On mint flowers. 10 am 

1 flying in mallee, 3 in cleared capeweed area 

Resting in garden. Northerly gale 

Slope above creek. Open Yellow Gum woodland 

Resting on ground, wings outspread. Noon 

Landed briefly. Warm, sunny. 10 30 am 

lronbark-Messmate woodland. 

Mallee woodland on plateau 

On Tree Violet flower 

Flew through. Cool, sunny, wind off lake 

In mallee 

Open grassy woodland in lronbark-Messmate woodland MH 
Flew along track in open creek MH 


Observers VD Valda Dedman, MH Marilyn Hewish, DK Dave King, TP Trevor Pescott 





Moon magic 


Aves! 28 was my birthday and | had a unique 
present—an eclipse of the moon. It was a magical 
experience. We were sitting by the camp fire on a clear 
starry night, north of Morgan, South Australia, and far from 
any city lights. Not long after sunset, the moon rose, full 
and round and bright. Then it was gradually eaten away 
from below. It wasn’t a clean cut; the top edge of the 
darkness that was covering the moon was blurred. The 
dark gradually increased until only a ‘north pole ice cap’ 
remained. When it disappeared the moon glowed on the 
right hand side. That light faded and then the moon hung 


...Valda Dedman 


in space, a silvery sphere like a Christmas tree decoration. 
It had form and substance. It changed to gold, then 
orange, and gradually became dark red. | looked away 
and because it had lost all light, | couldn't find it at all the 
next time | searched the sky. It was rising higher and 
becoming smaller. | looked up and it was back, lit up on 
the righthand side. This brightness faded and the silver 
moon gradually reappeared from below. At one stage it 
was like a pale lemon wedge with a thicker rind. Bit by bit 
the circle was filled up until the familiar ‘silver dollar’ full 
moon was restored. 
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One very fine girl and a transmitter that finally did the business 


In New Zealand in March 2007, 16 Bar-tailed Godwits 
were banded and fitted with radio transmitters prior to their 
annual migration back to their breeding grounds in Alaska. 
Of those 16, six with still-functioning transmitters arrived at 
their breeding grounds in Alaska. The following is the 
remarkable story of E7, a female that has just returned to 
the exact spot in NZ she left on 6 February 2007 after a 
29 181 km round trip to and from Alaska. 


The following information has been supplied by the United 
States Government Service Alaska Science centre 
through the auspices of Dr. Robert Hill. 


Reference: http://www.werc.usgs.gov/sattrack/shorebirds/ 


E7 — Female Bar-tailed Godwit 

Transmitter implanted — Miranda, Firth of Thames (NZ) — 
06.02.07 

Miranda 6 Feb — 17 Mar 

Spent most of this time around Piako river mouth 
Departed Miranda — 17 March 

Departed from Piako at about 8 am on 17 March and flew 
non-stop to Yalu Jiang (China) almost on the great circle 
route. This included not overlying Korea but flying up the 
Yellow Sea, a total distance of 10 219 km. (Great circle 
route 10 043 km) Arrived Yalu Jiang 24 March. 

Probably arrived at about 9 pm NZ time on 24 March after 
10 219 km. 

The flight took 7 days 13 hours or 181 hours thus 
averaging 56.5 kph. 

Departed Yalu Jiang 1 May 

Probably departed Yalu Jiang at about 6 pm on 1 May and 
flew eastwards well south of the Aleutian Islands picking 
up good wind assistance before heading northeast to 
briefly land at Nelson Lagoon on the Alaska Peninsula 
arriving on 5 May having travelled 6459 km from Yalu 


Bar-tailed 
Godwit ET 

total tracks 

from 17 March to 
12 September 
with distances 
travelled 


1-6 May 
ree 


...Rob Ganly 


Jiang. She then moved to Port Heiden also on the 
Peninsula before turning north to the Yukon-Kuskokwim 
Delta (YKD) where she landed near Chefornak on 12 May 
but she quickly moved to Manokinak (no more than a 
name on an occasional map), arriving there on 15 May, 
her final destination, having travelled a total of 17 456 km 
from Piako, probably after about 350 hrs of flying (14.5 
days). 

Manokinak (Alaska) 15 May — 17 July 

E7 has stayed in this region of the YKD and is believed to 
have nested in the area. 

Avinof — 18 July. She finally left Manokinak on 18 July 
and flew the 155 km to Cape Avinof and the Kuskokwim 
Shoals on the SE coast of the YKD, a major godwit 
refuelling site. 

Avinof to Piako 

E7 left the Kuskokwim shoals we think at about 10 am 
local time on 29 August or 6 am on 30 August NZ Time 
and headed south towards the Peninsula and on out over 
the Pacific. Missing Hawaii she swung SW and continued 
on close to Fiji and eventually to the North Cape area of 
NZ before swinging south to Miranda and Piako arriving 
probably Friday night 7 September after about 8 days 12 
hours (204 hrs) flying. Did she stop in Northland for one 
day? Extremely unlikely, thus flying at least 11 570 km 
non stop. 


Distance each leg 


Miranda — Yalu Jiang 10 219 km 
Yalu Jiang — Alaska Peninsula 6 459 km 
Alaska Peninsula — Manokinak 778 km 
Manokinak — Cape Avinof 155 km 
Avinof — Piako 11570 km 

Minimum Total flown 29 181 km 


About 550 hours of flying 


eia 
Ocean 


17-25 Mar 


USGS Alaska Science Center 
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Plant Group Report 
...Dick Southcombe 


Our excursion to the northern section of the Brisbane shallow depression was not yet regenerating, but shrubby 
Ranges National Park on Saturday 8 September revealed wattles, parrot-peas and the endemic Grevillea 

a seldom-seen abrupt, stark rugged range made obvious _ sfeiglitziana on singed rocky outcrops were flowering and 
by the lack of fully foliaged trees and shrubs on the slopes. a joy to see. 


The bush is recovering after the January 2006 devastating Observations during this excursion formed the basis of our 
fires and we did notice a number of seedling plants workshop on September 11. 
flowering despite no litter to provide protection and retain 


moisture; their resilience is amazing. See notice (p. 16) re Wider Geelong Flora Lecture on 


Volcanic Plains Flora for details of our next plant group 
meeting. 





Along Aeroplane Road we noticed teatree scrub in a 


Plants recorded on 8 September, North Brisbane Ranges National Park 


MONOCOTYLEDONS 
Anthericaceae 
Thysanotus patersonii 
Colchicaceae 
Burchardia umbellata 
Cyperaceae 

Gahnia radula 
Orchidaceae 
Acianthus caudatus 
Cyrtostylis reniformis 
Cyanicula caerulea 
Diuris pardina 
Pterostylis concinna 
Xanthorrhoeaceae 
Lomandra longifolia 
Xanthorrhoea australis 
DICOTYLEDONS 
Asteraceae 
Argentipallium obtusifolium 
Asteraceae 
Craspedia variabilis 
Microseris sp. 3 
Senecio quadridentatus 
Brunoniaceae 
Brunonia australis 
Dilleniaceae 
Hibbertia riparia 
Droseraceae 

Drosera macrantha 
Drosera peltata 

ssp. auriculata 
Drosera whittakeri 
Epacridaceae 
Acrotriche serrulata 
Epacris impressa 
Leucopogon virgatus 
var. virgatus 
Fabaceae 

Daviesia ?ulicifolia 
Hovea heterophylla 
Kennedia prostrata 
Platylobium obtusangulum 


Cyanicula caerulea 


Twining Fringe-lily 
Milkmaids 

Thatch Saw-sedge 
Mayfly Orchid 
Small Gnat-orchid 
Blue Fairy 
Leopard Orchid 
Trim Greenhood 


Spiny-headed Mat-rush 
Austral Grass-tree 
Blunt Everlasting 
Common Billy-buttons 
Yam Daisy 

Cotton Fireweed 

Blue Pincushion 
Upright Guinea-flower 
Climbing Sundew 


Tall Sundew 
Scented Sundew 


Honey-pots 
Common Heath 


Common Beard-heath 


Gorse Bitter-pea 
Common Hovea 
Running Postman 
Common Flat-pea 





Geraniaceae 
Geranium potentilloides 
Pelargonium australe 
Pelargonium rodneyanum 
Goodeniceae 
Goodenia geniculata 
Goodenia lanata 
Lauraceae 

Cassytha melantha 
Mimosaceae 

Acacia acinacea 
Acacia aspera 

Acacia gunnii 

Acacia mearnsii 

Acacia melanoxylon 
Acacia paradoxa 
Acacia pycnantha 
Acacia verticillata 
Myrtaceae 

Baeckea ramosissima 
Leptospermum ?myrsinoides 
Pittosporaceae 
Bursaria spinosa 
Rhytidosporum procumbens 
Proteaceae 

Grevillea steiglitziana 
Hakea decurrens 
Isopogon ceratophyllus 
Lomatia ilicifolia 
Ranunculaceae 
Clematis microphylla 
var. microphylla 
Rosaceae 

Acaena novae-zelandiae 
Rubiacea 

Asperula conferta 
Thymeleaceae 
Pimelea humilis 
Tremandraeae 
Tetratheca bauerifolia 
Tetratheca ciliata 
Violaceae 

Melicytus dentatus 





Soft Crane’s-bill 
Austral Stork’s-bill 
Magenta Stork’s-bill 


Bent Goodenia 
Trailing Goodenia 


Coarse Dodder-laurel 


Gold-dust Wattle 
Rough Wattle 
Ploughshare Wattle 
Black Wattle 
Blackwood 

Hedge Wattle 
Golden Wattle 
Prickly Moses 


Rosy Baeckea 
Heath Teatree 


Sweet Bursaria 
White Marianth 


Brisbane Ranges Grevillea 
Bushy Needlewood 

Horny Cone-bush 

Holly Lomatia 
Small-leaved Clematis 
Bidgee-widgee 

Common Woodruff 


Common Rice-flower 


Heath Pink-bells 
Pink-bells 


Tree Violet 


Baeckea ramosissima 
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Mammal report 
... Trevor Pescott 


Mammal trapping, Boonah, September 2007 
GPS 38 25'00"S, 143 56' 30"E DSE Permit No. 10003784 


Mammal trapping was undertaken as part of a biodiversity No of traps: 25 small Elliott E1-25. 
survey carried out on a partly-cleared property owned by Bait: peanut butter, honey and oatmeal. 


Julia and Rob Ditterich. The land is situated between Results: Agile Antechinus Antechinus agilis 4 caught 
Parker's and Bambra Cemetery Roads at Boonah, and Dusky Antechinus Antechinus swainsonii 1 caught 
embraces the uppermost reaches of one branch of Yan Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus 1 caught 
Yan Gurt Creek. Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes 9 caught 

Totals 15 animals in 75 trap-nights, 20% trap success- 
The trapping site was along a gully running west off the rate. 


southern end of Bambra Cemetery Road. The overstorey 
was predominantly Narrow-leaf Peppermint and Mountain Comments: All of the antechinuses were females; three of 
Grey Gum, with an open shrubby understorey. Some ferns the Agiles had eight young in their pouches, while the 
including Rough Treefern grow in the wetter part of the fourth had a well-developed pouch but no young. The 
gully. Dusky had four young which were larger, but not 
necessarily more-developed than the Agile young. The 
Traps E1-10 and E15-25 (total 21 traps) were in a transect Bush Rats appeared browner in colouring than those found 
along the gully commencing near the cleared land. Some at other sites, however other features—head-body cf tail 
blackberry plants were present where E1-5 were set, but length, feet colouring and facial profile—all confirmed their 
not further up the gully. E11-14 (4 traps) were set on the identity. 
slope above the gully where Forest Wiregrass and leaf- 


and bark-litter formed a dense ground cover. Other fauna: 
3 Short-beaked Echidna, several fresh diggings. 
Weather: cool, windy, some light rain. e Wallaby, fresh scats and pathways probably of Black 
Dates: 13-16 September 2007. Wallabies. 
Timetable: ° European Rabbit, several near trapping site on 
13.09.07 1.00 pm, set traps Bambra Cemetery Road. 
14.09.07 8.00 am, checked traps, caught Agile ° Garden Skink, one found. 
Antechinus (E16) ° Common (Southern) Froglet, heard calling. 
15.09.07 8.00 am, checked traps, caught Bush Rat ° a separate bird list was compiled. 
(E9), Swamp Rat (E22), Agile Antechinus (E23, 24) 
16.09.07 9.00 am, checked traps, caught Bush Rat (E5, Thanks to Julia and Rob Ditterich for allowing us to use 
6, 7, 8, 10, 20, 24, 25), Dusky Antechinus their property; Neil McInnes and other club members for 
(E19), and Agile Antechinus (E23) helping set and collect the traps. 


(Afternoons nil results) 


MAMMAL ATLAS ADDITIONS 

Platypus 07.09.07 1 Barwon River, c500m upstream of Queens Bridge. 
Sugar Glider 22.07.07 Ironbark Basin, Pt Addis. Tail only found. 

Common Ringtail Possum 04.08.08 1 Wurdi Boluc, roadkilled on Cape Otway Road. 
Grey-headed Flying-fox 02.08.07 2 Drysdale, feeding in flowering gum. 

Bush Rat 04.08.07 1 Eumerella Scout Camp, near Anglesea, trapped. 
Swamp Rat 04.08.07 2 Eumerella Scout Camp, near Anglesea, trapped. 


Red Fox 30.08.07 1 Batesford, old Cement-works quarry. 

Seal sp. 15.07.07 1 Off Point Lonsdale Lighthouse, floating on its back. 

Seal sp. 05.08.07 1 Inside Rip, off Pt Lonsdale, floating with flippers raised. 

Seal sp. 05.08.07 2 Off Aireys Inlet lighthouse, in sea. 

Deer sp. 04.08.07 1 Wallington, ran across road. 

Brown Hare 09.09.07 1 Lake Murtnaghurt. 

Recorders: LDr Laurie Drinnan, GMc Glenn/Gordon McCarthy, TPe Trevor Pescott, MCo Melanie Costanzo, RGa Rob Ganly, MHe 
Marilyn Hewish, DHe Dean Hewish, TFl Tom Fletcher, PCu Polly Cutcliffe, KCa Kay Campbell 





Seven species of seals have been recorded in Victorian make up the Otariidae, and they are all very similar in gen- 


waters (Menkhorst, 1995), with most reported from the eral appearances with the differences mainly relative 
area covered by the Geelong Mammal Atlas. They are rather than distinct. 

grouped into two families—Otariidae (eared seals): four Only the Australian Fur Seal is common in the Geelong 
species and Phocidae (ear-less seals): three species. region, with just a few records of the New Zealand Fur 


Seal in Port Phillip Bay and the Subantarctic Fur Seal 
Fur seals (there are three local species) and the sea lion even less often seen. 
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The huge colonies at Phillip Island and Lady Julia Percy 
Island are overwhelmingly populated with the Australian 
species. So any seen around Geelong are probably the 
Australian Fur Seal. The Phocidae family contain the more 
distinctive Leopard, Crabeater and Southern Elephant 
Seals. 


Reference: Menkhorst, P. ed. (1995) Mammals of Victoria, 
Oxford University Press, Melbourne. 





Recently | was asked about a news report in which two 
men walking in the bushland near Bendigo were ‘bailed- 
up’ by a group of Short-beaked Echidnas. Was this a likely 
scenario? Echidnas are generally solitary animals that will 
dig in as soon as they sense a person approaching. The 
exception is when a female is ready for breeding—then 
she will attract the attention of any males in the vicinity and 
as she meanders along, a courtship procession of as 
many as six or seven males follows. At this time the 
natural instinct to dig in is over-ridden by the mating urge 
and the line of echidnas will continue on its way without 
deviating. So anyone walking in the bush, and 
encountering such a procession may completely mis- 
interpret the intent of the echidnas, as seems to be the 
case with the Bendigo walkers. 


Eagles fly 
... Heather Shalley 


A clear blue sky 
Just a few puffy clouds are 
Passing us by. 


The Weage-tailed Eagle 
Sweeping endlessly through and 
Into the heavens. 


Soaring higher 
Riding the thermals of 
The deep blue sky. 


Circling, circling 
Higher and higher just 
Amazing how high they fly. 


Riding on the back of an eagle 
| wish | was there 

without a care 
Soaring through the air. 


Above: Australian Fur seal, Port Phillip Bay 
Left: New Zealand fur seal, Kangaroo Island 
Photos: Trevor Pescott 


MAMMAL TRAPPING, TEESDALE. 

To assist in the development of a management plan by 
Golden Plains Shire for the Don Wallace Reserve, Tees- 
dale, we have been asked if we would conduct a small 
mammal trapping search. 

Meet at the entrance to the reserve, on the Bannockburn- 
Shelford Road as follows: 

Wednesday 24 October 2.00pm set traps 

Thursday 25 Octaber 8.00 am check traps 

Friday 26 October 8.00 am check traps 
Saturday 27 October 8.00 am collect traps 


Trevor Pescott for Mammal Study Group 


Phone 5243 4368 for further details 





On the table—Native bread 
... Valda Dedman 


A specimen sent to the Club for identification by Jennifer 
Morrow, who found it in paddocks near Bambra/Boona, 
proved to be Native Bread Laccocephalum moyllitae. It 
had a blackish skin and was soft and white inside. 
Fruiting is only common after fire or in disturbed ground. 
It produces large underground food reserves known as 
sclerotia, which were often dug up by farmers whilst 
cultivating paddocks. The fungus used to be very 
common. It was an aboriginal food, with a bland, even 
slightly sour taste, although one observer remarked that 
it had the consistency of very rubbery gristle. 


It is a Fungimap target species...To find out more about 
it, see Fungi down under, the Fungimap guide to 


Australian fungi, by Pat and Ed Grey, or the Geelong 
Naturalist vol. 36, no. 1, pp. 6-7. 


“ The snipe are back at Jerringot” 
See Bird Report. p 15 
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Native fish of the Barwon River catchment, 1 
Tom Ryan, 4 September 2007 


Tom is a fish ecologist, previously with 
the Arthur Rylah Institute in Heidelberg, 
and now working as a consultant with 
organisations such as CCMA. His talk 
focused on the native fish (and some of 
the introduced fish) of the Barwon 
River catchment—their distribution, 
ecological requirements, threats within 
the catchment and the restoration 
efforts required for native fish 
communities. 


In this first part, Tom's discussion of the 
threats to our native fish and restoration 
efforts required are presented. In next 
month's GN we will include his 
descriptions of the native fish species and 
their particular requirements. 


Threats to native fish 

1) Barriers to fish movement 

Some of the general threats to native fish 
movement include barriers, and the 
obvious ones are the man-made barriers 
like dams and weirs that prevent fish from 
moving from one location to another. 
Generally most of our migratory species 
move in an upstream direction, so 
obviously any barriers will stop the fish 
from moving further up in the catchment. 
Another barrier is loss of floodplain 
connectivity, for example by levee banks, 
lower flows or farmers filling in floodplains. 
Many species have a life cycle 
requirement for slow flowing water and 
wetland habitat, and a lot of the wetland 
systems, not only in this area, but right 
through Australia, are being segregated 
from our rivers. Habitat fragmentation 
and channelisation also present barriers 
to fish moving through the system. We 
have very long sections of channel that 
have been straightened for various 
reasons, that now have no natural 
meandering profiles and have very foreign 
in-stream and riparian habitat that a lot of 
the native fish really would not feel 
comfortable moving through. 


2) Degradation and loss of in-stream 
habitat 

Degradation of habitat can be a threat to 
our native fish. Removal of woody 
debris, channelisation as mentioned 
before, and heavy sedimentation are 
quite significant in a lot of our systems, 
including the Barwon catchment (e.g. the 
Leigh River). A lot of our streams where 
we've got heavy development are getting 
covered in silt. So we're losing diversity of 
substrate, which is really important, and 
we're also losing all the interstitial spaces 
between the cobble and the rocks, 
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resulting in a really uniform bottom. 


Obviously loss of aquatic vegetation is 
also very significant. The endangered 
Dwarf galaxias for example, prefer a 
wetland habitat, off-stream, out of the 
flow, with a lot of protection by the 
macrophyte aquatic vegetation where the 
fish can hide from predators and feed on 
insects and different things. We're also 
losing a lot of the macrophyte communities 
in our streams as well. And stream 
erosion of course has a significant impact 
because we're losing a lot of the structure 
of the stream due to erosion of the banks. 


3) Degradation and loss of riparian habitat 
Loss of riparian habitat is having a 
significant impact as well. Not only does 
the natural vegetation shade the stream, 
but it provides the natural organic matter 
for the whole ecosystem to function on. 
When there are large clumps of willows on 
streams it's an artificial process because 
the willows dump all their leaves at once, 
providing so much organic matter at once 
that it creates fairly anoxic conditions, 
particularly in low flows. Our native 
vegetation, on the other hand, drops 
gradually over time and it's also much 
harder wood, so a lot of the woody debris 
that ends up falling into the stream will last 
much longer and provide habitat for a 
longer time. We're also seeing a lot of 
other exotic species such as Sweet 
Grass growing well and clogging up some 
of the river systems in the Barwon River 
catchment. Sweet Grass seems to be 
taking hold in a lot of areas in the upper 
Barwon catchment, particularly where 
there is no riparian vegetation to provide 
shade, and it's probably going to become a 
real issue in the near future. Stock access 
is another major issue. Where there are 
no fences on the streams and cattle or 
sheep have access right along the stream, 
are able to walk up and down through the 
system, walking through the creek as well, 
munching on macrophytes, stirring the 
bottom, eroding the banks and 
defecating in the water, that really does 
have a big impact, especially on a small 
stream when there's no flow. 


4) Modified flow regimes 

Modified flow regimes is a really important 
issue. With a lot of our systems, including 
the Barwon which is heavily regulated 
now, not only are we losing most of the 
flow to domestic water supply and the 
irrigation supply, we're also losing the 
variability or the seasonality of those 
natural flows that we did have. Generally 


... Deborah Evans 


we had high flows in spring, dropping 
down to lower flows in summer. Now the 
flows are reversed—we're having higher 
flows in the irrigation periods in summer. 
For the Barwon system that's not so 
apparent as we have most of the flows 
being taken out and diverted off-stream. 
Even smaller streams like the Pennyroyal 
and Matthews Creeks, which traditionally 
would have flowed quite nicely this time of 
year, have had most of the flow taken off 
now and we've only got trickles coming 
down that system And as we've seen 
recently, we've had quite a bit of 
fragmentation of habitat due to low 
flows, and because a lot of the water is 
being taken off at the upper end of these 
catchments, the systems don't have any 
resilience—there's not enough water to 
enable any refuge to remain. In the last 
two years we've seen the real impacts of 
the drought, particularly in the upper parts 
of the Barwon where we have some 
important fish species. Streams like the 
Pennyroyal really suffered because there 
was no water reserve there at all, so a lot 
of the habitat was just gone. 


5) Artificial river mouth opening 

Another issue that has become prominent 
the last couple of years is river mouth 
opening. It can have a serious impact on 
the lower edges of our rivers, for example 
the Surrey. When a river system is 
artificially opened, without enough 
freshwater flow to mix everything up, you 
can get a re-suspension of a lot of organic 
material that's been sitting there for a long 
time, and it slowly gets washed out over 
the whole estuarine environment and 
settles down and effectively takes oxygen 
out of the water. The rapidly declining 
water quality, with the high suspended 
solids, re-suspension of all that deposited 
material over time in an estuary, and 
deteriorating oxygen levels are the 
predominant cause of the deaths that 
we've seen in the estuarine environments, 
especially down the west coast. 


6) Alien species 

Some of the exotic fish that we have in the 
catchment can also have a serious impact. 
A lot of people blame carp for a lot of the 
issues that we have in our catchments, for 
example, modifying the habitat by 
stirring up sediment in the rivers. 

However, | think perhaps that catchment 
management issues have a greater impact 
and carp probably aren't as bad as some 
of the other fish like the predatory species 
such as Redfin and Brown Trout. These 
two probably have the biggest impact on 


our native fish because they're both 
ferocious predators and will eat most of 
our smaller galaxiids. They're really well 
suited to some of the higher streams that 
we have with colder waters and are doing 
well in our systems. The other fish that | 
think are also important are the 
Gambusia. They've established quite a 
big population right through the system, 
including the Waurn Ponds Creek. They're 
only small fish. They call them 'mosquito 
fish’, but they're actually not much good at 
eating mosquitoes compared to our native 
fish. The Gambusias are quite aggressive, 
work in big schools and attack other fish 
very effectively and so can exclude other 
species from any area where they 
dominate. The exotic fish also have 
diseases. The Redfin has a disease that 
can spread to native fish, particularly 
Macquarie Perch. We've also got some 
native fish being stocked outside their 
range, and some of the native fish are 
also good predators and can potentially 
eat a lot of the endemic fish species that 
occur in our systems. 


7) Declining water quality 

One of the main water quality issues is 
low dissolved oxygen. Dissolved oxygen 
(DO) at levels below 3 mg/L, or about 30% 
saturation, would probably be considered 
too low to be able to support most fish 
species. And the thing about DO is that it 
will decline further overnight, because the 
plants in the water use up the oxygen 
overnight, but it can then increase during 
the day. So it really is important to monitor 
over a 24-hour period at least if possible. 
High nutrient loads in the system can 
result in very high water plant growth 
which can in turn result in dissolved 
oxygen problems and can also result in 
algal blooms. High sediment, and 
suspended solids and turbidity 
increases the sediment load in the stream, 
which can shade out the aquatic plants 
which again can affect the native fish. 


Finally, increasing salinity due to 
increased groundwater influences on our 
streams is a really significant issue, 
particularly for the Barwon River. 


Stream restoration for native fish 

What are some of the things we can do to 
restore a bit of the balance for our native 
fish, to get some of the populations back 
on an even footing, and try and maintain 
them as they stand at the moment? 
Probably the biggest one is providing a 
good environmental flow. Particularly in 
the Upper Barwon, a lot of the fish are 
really struggling, given that most of the 
water's been taken off at the upper end. 
There are some environmental flow 
policies in place for those systems now, 
but we've seen over the last few years with 
the drought that a lot of that water 
allocation has not been significant enough 
to maintain some of the populations, and 
we've really seen a decline in the 
abundance of fish, including some of the 
nationally threatened species. There 
needs to be more work done on the type 
and amount of environmental flows that we 
get into these systems. We need to try 
and work out a way of providing 
environmental flows during those peak 
flow periods where it naturally would have 
occurred, such as in spring. When we get 
good rainfall we need to try and induce 
some pulse flows into our systems and get 
more of a natural flow regime happening. 
Improved flows will also maintain water 
quality, for example by reducing the 
current impacts of increasing salinity. 


We need to develop a drought strategy. 
With the drought that we've had over the 
last few years we've seen, as | mentioned, 
a lot of the native fish populations have 
declined in large numbers. So we need to 
work out how to maintain some of these 
fish populations. This should involve 
working out where the important refuge 
pools or refuge streams are, and how to 


Endemic Fish of the Barwon River 


Black Bream 
Short-finned Eel 
Mulloway 
Small-mouth Hardyhead 
Freshwater Blackfish 
Climbing Galaxias 
Australian Mudfish 
Common Galaxias 
Mountain Galaxias 
Spotted Galaxias 
Dwarf Galaxias 
Pouched Lamprey 


Estuary Perch 
Southern Pygmy Perch 


Yarra Pygmy Perch 
Flat-headed Gudgeon 
Australian Grayling 
Tupong 

Australian Smelt 


Acanthopagrus butcheri x 
Anguilla australis 
Argyrosomus hololepidotus x 
Atherinosoma microstoma x § # 
Gadopsis marmoratus # 
Galaxias brevipinnis x 

Galaxias cleaveri § # 

Galaxias maculatus x § # 
Galaxias olidus # 

Galaxias truttaceus x § # 
Galaxiella pusilla # 

Geotria australis x 


Macquaria colonorum x 
Nannoperca australis # 


Nannoperca obscura # 
Philypnodon grandiceps x § # 
Prototroctes maraena x § # 
Pseudaphritis x § # 
Retropinna semoni x § # 


XŞ# 


Carp 





Goldfish 


Gambusia 
Redfin 
Roach 
Brown Trout 


Tench 


promote and maintain our important fish 
species such as the ones that are listed, 
including the Yarra Pygmy Perch, the 
Dwarf Galaxias, and Australian Grayling, 
and also the important regional fish such 
as the River Blackfish which we consider 
to be very important for this area. We also 
think that one of the biggest issues is the 
impact of exotic fish such as Brown Trout, 
Redfin and Gambusia as mentioned 
before. Some of these fish are really 
impacting on our native fish, on the 
recruitment of the juveniles, and also on 
the adults as well. There needs to be 
more done on managing what is there and 
coordinating future stocking events so 
they’re not impacting on the important 
native fish populations. 


Stock exclusion fencing is an issue that 
needs to be discussed more as it really 
has a big impact on a small stream. If 
stock exclusion fencing can be constructed 
along streams, then it gives that section of 
stream a real chance of recovery and 
perhaps gives it a bit of a break from a lot 
of the other impacts that occur on a more 
broad scale. Obviously riparian re- 
vegetation of native plants can have a 
very significant impact by shading but also 
providing that native, natural organic 
matter into the system. Providing in- 
stream woody debris as is being done in 
the Barwon is another restoration effort 
that can work really well for species such 
as the Estuary Perch. 


In-stream habitat diversity is probably 
one of the major issues to get sorted out 
before we start doing a lot of other things 
on the stream. We need to start making 
sure we've got a diversity of habitat so that 
we have cobbles, riffles, sandy sections 
and deep pools, rather than just a uniform 
sandy mix. We need to reduce the effects 
of increasing sedimentation that can 
smother these varied stream bottoms. 


Exotic Fish of the Barwon River 


Carassius auratus X § # 
Cyprinus carpio X § # 
Gambusia holbrooki § # 
Perca fluviatilis X § # 
Rutilus rutilus # 

Salmo trutta X § # 


Tinca tinca § # 


KEY 

X Estuary to Lake Connewarre 
§ Below Breakwater 

# Above Breakwater 
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Orange-bellied Parrot report 
...Craig Morley 


Here is a Summary of the surveys carried out on or about the 9 September 2007. 
A sincere thank you to everyone who assisted with these very important surveys for a beautiful and endangered parrot. 
| look forward to working with you again in 2008, very best wishes and many thanks. 


Location Orange-bellied Blue-winged | Observers 
Parrot Parrot 


Lake Connewarre (delta islands & S mainland) po Notsurveyed S O 
East shore of Lake Connewarre p= Notsurveyed S O 
Lake Connewarre State Game Reserve (south east) 
Big Marsh, Black rock, airport & environs. 
Hospital Swamp 
Ocean Grove Golf course 
Collendina Lake, Ocean Grove p= Notsurveyed S O 
Reedy Lake pe | Notsuweyed S O 
Swan Bay (west) Barry Lingham 

Swan Bay (Murray Rd) Hugo Phillips 

Gnarwarre 
Breamlea 
Pt. Impossible 


| 

wiy S a E enieae 
Thomson, Trevor Owen, Colin Officer. 

IEN 
Thomson, Trevor Owen, Colin Officer. 

Lake Victoria 

Pt Henry o e | Notsuweyed S O 

Freshwater Lake 

Edwards Point 

Sa E 
Touhey 

Lake Murtnaghurt (& swamp) Polly Cutcliffe, Kay Campbell & Caroline Macafee 

Cheetham Salt @ Avalon, Snake Is, Dandos Rd north & 


7 Rob Ganly & Kay Campbell 
Pt. Lillias. 


TOTALS aooo p S S 


*It is noteworthy that 7 Blue-winged Parrots, recorded by Rob Ganly and Kay Campbell, were seen at Point Lillias. 


Bird observations September 2007 


N 
N 
N 





... Barry Lingham 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. drought of past years. An article in the Bird Observer 

All records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird magazine notes that the Wimmera Bird Monitoring Project 

Report. has shown declines in reporting rates of several common 
birds. | suspect the same decline has hit the Geelong 

The past month has produced several unusual records. A region. Hopefully the wetter conditions over this year will 


Fiordland Penguin arrived at Lorne, but needed to be allow a successful breeding season to start replenishing 
taken into care; hopefully it will be able to survive. The the populations that have been reduced in the past few 
Kerguelen Petrel at Moggs Creek was alive when it years. 


reached the shore, but died while being cared for. 


Please report all breeding records. You may even try the 
Tom Fletcher briefly noted a strange bird being harassed challenge of matching Bryant's numerous nesting records 
by Noisy Miners; he was able to identify it as a Common that he has noted along the Barwon river valley. 
Koel. Another Ocean Grove resident reported that the bird 


has been present since May, annoying people by calling at Observers: BAt, Bryant Atwood; BL, Barry Lingham; CMo, 


3 am. Craig Morley; DE, Deborah Evans; DHe, Dean Hewish; EC, 
Esther Cohen; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; HSc, Helen 
Most of the spring migrant species have returned, Schofield; JCo, Joan Cohen; JN, John Newman; JPo, 


including Rufous Whistlers, Dusky Woodswallows, Olive- Jenny Possingham; JSmth, Judy Smith; LCI, Lynne Clarke; 
backed Orioles and Clamorous Reedwarblers. Over the MHe, Marilyn Hewish; MMc , Margaret McDonald; PC, Polly 
next month, look out for White-browed Woodswallows, Cutcliffe; RGa, Rob Ganly; RT, Rosemary Turner; TFI, Tom 


White-winged Trillers and Satin Flycatchers. Despite the Fletcher; VC, Vernon Cohen: VWD, Valda Dedman 
return of many bushland species, the overall numbers of 


birds still appear to be lower, probably due to the extended 
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Hoary-headed Grebe 
Great Crested Grebe 
Fiordland Penguin 
Kerguelen Petrel 
Wandering Albatross 
Black-browed Albatross 
Darter 

Little Pied Cormorant 
Black-faced Cormorant 


Little Black Cormorant 


Nankeen Night Heron 
Royal Spoonbill 

Brown Goshawk 
Australian Hobby 
Peregrine Falcon 

Brolga 

Australian Spotted Crake 
Black-tailed Native Hen 


Latham’s Snipe 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 
Banded Lapwing 
Gull-billed Tern 


Crested Pigeon 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 
Common Koel 

Southern Boobook 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Striated Fieldwren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Fuscous Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Flame Robin 

Rufous Whistler 
Olive-backed Oriole 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Raven 
Red-browed Finch 
Mistletoebird 

Clamorous Reed-Warbler 
Bassian Thrush 
Common Myna 


=- = O A = MO = = = OD OD 


Date 
14/08/2007 


20/08/2007 
9/09/2007 
7/09/2007 
26/8/2007 

18/08/2007 

23/08/2007 

23/08/2007 

29/08/2007 

22/08/2007 

23/08/2007 

26/08/2007 
7/09/2007 
7/09/2007 


19/09/2007 
22/08/2007 
29/08/2007 
28/08/2007 
30/08/2007 
18/09/2007 
7/09/2007 
2/09/2007 


16/09/2007 
7/09/2007 
11/09/2007 
15/09/2007 
7/09/2007 
7/09/2007 
17/08/2007 
6/09/2007 
26/08/2007 
28/08/2007 
3/09/2007 
26/08/2007 
16/09/2007 
5/09/2007 
20/09/2007 
26/08/2007 
7/09/2007 
20/09/2007 


July - Aug 07 


29/08/2007 
20/08/2007 
8/09/2007 
9/09/2007 
26/08/2007 
19/07/2007 
7/09/2007 
49/9/2007 
27/04/2007 
23/08/2007 
22/08/2007 


27/08/2007 


Comment 
Jerringot. Two adult birds and five young cygnets. 


Two nesting at Jerringot just a few metres from Barwon Heads Road. 
Jerringot. Two pairs, one with chick 

Avalon Saltworks 

Moggs Creek. Alive but unwell. Taken in for care. 

Lorne Beach. Taken in for care, but later died. Photograph taken. 
Point Lonsdale. Birds seen approx 10 min apart. Both flying into bay. 
Point Lonsdale. Landed behind fishing boat & scrounged fish scraps. 
Opposite Balyang Sanctuary. 

Balyang Sanctuary. Building on old nests on the islands. 

Point Lonsdale. Rock shelf at low tide 

Barwon River in trees near the Darters nest close to Shannon Ave. 
Avalon Saltworks 


Lake Connewarre, opposite Taits Point. All in one group on shoreline. 


Queens Park Golf Course. Many nests being built with peppercorn. 
Balyang Sanctuary. Under trees where spoonbills nested. 

Harrison Court, Highton. Feeding on Spotted Turtle Dove in garden. 
Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. Bird observed most days. 
Batesford, private wetland. Mating displays including two matings. 
Pair nesting beside the Shelford - Rokewood Road. 

Avalon Saltworks. 

Freshwater Lake. 


Jerringot. Wetland nearest the golf course. 

Avalon Saltworks 

4 pairs of breeding Banded Lapwings in paddock on corner Devon Rd 

Apollo Bay, mouth of Barham River. Sheltering from strong winds. 

Avalon Saltworks, both on same sandbar on 6/09/2007. 

Avalon Saltworks. Mixed plumage but mainly breeding. 

Jerringot. Seven crested pigeons lined up on powerline over wetland. 

OGNR. Flock north of the entrance track. Moved from young Blue Gum. 
Ocean Grove. Woodlands Estate. 

Newtown, Fairmont Road. Heard calling twice at 10 15pm and 10 17 pm|CMo 
Red Gum Island. Heard on most mornings lately. 

You Yangs, Eastern section. Numerous birds calling from high perches |BL 
Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. Noisily harrassed by Noisy Miners. _ |TFI 
Highton. Nth Valley Road. Calling most nights from 7pm till about 1pm |VWD & LCI 
Queens Park. Seen or heard on most mornings. BAt 


Barwon River walking track near Balyang Sanctuary close to the river. |EC, JCo, VC 


Avalon Saltworks, both parents bringing fat grubs to fledglings. RGa 


Highton. Around garden. Two birds feeding a young fledgling. 
Yeodene area. Birds photographed. 

Balyang Sanctuary. Nesting in eucalypt foliage overhanging the river. 
OGNR. Northwest corner. 

Long Point, a male. Our first record for the season, and the earliest. MHe & DHe 
Seen having a large worm for breakfast in Eastern Park at 9 30 am. DE 

You Yangs. Eastern boundary, northern end, appeared to be passing. |BL 

Queens Park Golf Course. Nesting in a cypress tree. 

Point Lonsdale on powerline near lighthouse. Calling. 

Queens Park River walk. Two nests being built in Prickly Hedge Wattle 

Highton, Barwon River. Most in mistletoe, some in allocasuarina. 

Queens Park. First seen in this area for this season. 

On walking track under the Shannon Avenue Bridge, north side. 





Balyang Sanctuary. Flock took flight. 
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The ‘Inconvenient Truth’ of 
Australia’s Water Future 


Speaker: Professor John Langford, director 
of Uniwater, a research collaboration between 
Melbourne and Monash Universities 


Sunday 7 October, 2.15 for 2.30—4.30 pm 
Geelong Conference Centre 
Auditorium: Corner Holt Rd & Adams Court, Eastern Park 
Tickets $5 at the door 
Bookings Judy Cameron: jcameron@ncable.net.au 5222 
1073 or Kathryn McCallum: kathryn@wildworld.net.au 
0439. 039 230 


Presented by the Geelong Greens 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Thursday 25 October 2007 
Serendip Sanctuary Lara 
Leader: Nola Haines 


The captive programs and bird hides at Serendip allow 

easy, close observations, especially of some not often 

seen birds (such as Brolgas, Magpie Geese, Bustards 

and Bush Stone-curlews), while the natural environment 

has a diverse range of locally occurring birds. On our last 

excursion here in November 2005 we were rewarded 

with excellent sightings of Yellow-billed and Royal 

Spoonbills 

Meet: 8.30 am at Corio Village Shopping Centre 
carpark, southwest corner, adjacent to 
Gellibrand Street/Goulburn Ave intersection 
(Melway p. 432 A8) 

OR 9.00 am at Serendip Sanctuary carpark 

(Melway Key Map 11 C12/13) 

About 12.00 midday 

Drink & something to eat on the way—no 

access to cars 

There are picnic facilities at the carpark if you want to 

stay for lunch 

Enquiries: Nola 5278 2658 or Polly 5244 0182 


Finish: 
Bring: 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday 30 October 2007 
October issues of The Weekly Times 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 8.00 pm 


Join our discussion on how the environment is covered in 
the above publication. 


Contact Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
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October Excursion 
21 October 2007 


Mason Property on Volcanic Plains 
Leaders: Ken & Lossie Mason 


Leave Adams Crt, Eastern Park (leader 
Rosalind Smallwood) or 

Meet at Bannockburn Primary School (in 
main street) and proceed in convoy to the 
Mason property 


This excursion is a follow-up to Ken Mason’s 
presentation at our general meeting & the Wider Geelong 
Flora lecture on Volcanic Plains flora. 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


Tuesday 9 October 2007 
7.00 pm for 7.30 pm 


Flora of Victoria's volcanic plains 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 
Mark Trengove: Issues and Observations 


Nick McCrystal: CCMA’s Management 
Contributions 


Barwon Water 
Biosolids Open Days 


October 6 and 7 2007, 11 am—3 pm 
Black Rock Water Reclamation Plant 
Black Rock Road, Connewarre 
(Melway Map 495 E5) 


Learn how Barwon Water will turn waste into 


farm fertilizer at its new biosolids drying facility 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
22 November 


Bellarine Rail Trail Drysdale—Curlewis 
Leader: Barry Lingham 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2006-2007 


President Vacant 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbii@optusnet.com.au 
Treasurer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
. " Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
i i Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 
~ $ Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
x 7 Diana Primrose 5250 1811 dprimrose4@bigpond.com 
" Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 
y% Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 











Coming events 
OCTOBER 2007 NOVEMBER 2007 


General Meeting: Victorian Volcanic Plains Tender— 6 General Meeting: Barwon Parklands Project—Elaine 
Ken Mason Carbines 

SEANA Campout: Mornington 13 Plant Group: Workshop 

Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Flora of the Bird Group: Avian Flu—Ton Schat 

Victorian volcanic plains 18 Excursion: Armstrong's Creek reserves 

Bird Group: Birds of Finland & Arctic Norway—Craig Leader: Valda Dedman 

Morley 22 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Bellarine Rail Trail 
Mammal Group: Survey Leader: Barry Lingham 

Excursion / Biodiversity Survey—Bannockburn 

Leaders: Ken & Lossie Mason 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Serendip Sanctuary 

Leader: Nola Haines 

Eco Book Group 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry 
Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 29 October, 2007. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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